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A SUMMARY OF THE\REPORT 

' ' ' ■ ■ > / 

This project, in its fjrstyear of a three-year fundino cycle, 
provided instruction in English as a sec6rid language (E^S/t.,) and native 
language arts, in addition Tto bilingual instruction in n|^themat1cs, 
science, social -studies, typihg, .and career orientation to approximately 
270 Spanish-speaking students of limited English proficiency in grades 
nine through^^twel ve?. Prograjj) participants were either recent arrivals 
from the Carvbbean, Central America, and South '^erica, or those who . 
entered ri^ntH and te^th grades from junior high schools not. served by / 
Title VII funds. ' . v • . \ 

Project BLAST was designed Sod implemented as a transitional program. 
In addition, it emphasized students' integration with society at large.. 
The program's goals were shared by both the p'fogram staff and school 
ladministration. / ^ 

Title VII arid tax-levy funds supported administrative and suppof^tive 
services staff positions; teaching costs were supported by ta'x/levy and 
othep sources* Parents were involved in their chijdren*s learn^ag 
procfess^th rough participation in th^ Parent-Student Advisory Committee, 
school activities, and courses offered to the community by the school. 
Program -Staff members provided E.S.L. classes for parents ancf commuucty 
members and a forum for their participat-^on."* 'Development activities for 
staff meii\bers included montl^W department meetings and attendance'at in- 
h6,use and'^outside workshops,<^professional conferences, and university 



courses. Original curricula and materials wer^^devel opedf in history and 
E.S.LV career exploration and orie ^^" 

citizenship was incorporated into x:ne sociai^studies curncuiun^^ 



ina max:enajs were^aevei opeof in history and .j 
orientation, in addition,. a!!^H oji / 
into the social^studies curricul um^nd 
materials' were adapted for the(%cience, matfiematics, and Spanish curricula". 
Supportive services wero^royided to program students in the form oT 
personal and academic counseiikg, career and college advisement, tutoring, 
and referrals to outside services* , ^ 

* >• 

Program objectives were assessed in English' language development 
( New York City Fluency Sca le, 'teac^br-made ^examinations, and the Criterion 
Reference^ English Synta;t ^^^) '' ^^^tery of the nattve language (teacher- 
mage tests. New York City-Wide SpanishVExaminatiqn , and New York S^ate 
Regents Examination ); mathematics, science,, ahd social studi^i? (teacher- 
made' tests); vocational courses (^eacher-made tests) ;^ and attd^hdamce 
(school and program records). Quantitative analysis of ;^tudent (achievement 
data indicates that: " \ . ' 

^ . --M<lkt program students {nanifested improved drdf/aural English | 
language skills on the New York City K'lue.ncy Scale . / 



--The ye^^rly average passing rate for §tudeirts in E.S.L. classes 
was 7£ percent. ^ . ^ ^ . . 

--Students mastered an average of 1.62 Cfi^ST obj^ctiv^ rw the ' 
fall cmd^l.16 CREST objectives in tkrgjlpring, thus me^t^ng the 
program objective .in this area% - / 



V 



> 

--Progran students demonstrated overall ^passing rates of 95 percent 
(fall) and 98 percent (spriog) on both the city-wide and Regents 
examinations in SR^nish.. ^ 

--On department-made Spanish examinations, students achieved overall 
passing rates of 88 and 80 perceitt in the fall and spring, respecti vely, 

^ , - ^ r . 

" — In native Jar^guage arts classes, stu^^nts met the pr^Qgram objective <- 

in the fall (81 percent passing) but not in the spring (64^pehcent) . ^ 

- j 

— dveral I passing rates in nrathematics, science, and social sti(aies ^ 
courses were quite similar for both program and mainstreani^stud^ts* 

—Overall passing rates in elective career courses were high, extr^^t ^ 
for a jnaTl g.roup ,of students enrolled in fall keypunching c^l asses • 

--The attendance r^ate of pr-ogram students was statistically signifi- 
cantly higher than the attendance rate of the school as a- whole, 

^' ^ . ' . . 

The following reco(nniendations are aimed at improving the overall 

effectiveness of the progran: 

'V 

'I \\ ^ ^' --The proposed health careers and compDter literacy components 
' ' ^ 1 still need to be developed; ^ . ^ 

funding were to permit, attempts should be made to secure 
the services of a bili'ngual program counselor who would, address " 
the needs of program students in the arenas of personal counseling, v 
rareer^decision-making, and college admission; , ' 

— The school guidance office might provide for the^ fol lov/-up of 
program students once they are mainstreamed to assure .th^i r * 
success ^ ^ 
i V and to assess the effectiveness of program services in preparing 
students for mainstream classes; ^ ^ ^ 

^ ✓ --The prograin should make a concerted effort to recruit a certified' 

bilingual mathematics teacher; 

—A few school faulty members -a re still unaware of the requirements 
'Of a bilingual curriculum and the capabilities of its. recipients. 
The prograiil Inight consider holding workshops for project and 
' school -wide staff to address these Issues. 
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BILINGUAL LANGUAGE ARTS SURVIVAL TRAINING 

PROJECT BLAST ^.-^ 
WALTOt^ HIGH SQHOOL 

Location: * ' West 196th Street and- R^ervoi r Avenue j 

Bronx, New York 10468 



Year: 1983-1984, first year of a' three-i'ear cycle 

V 

Target Language: Spanish 
Number of Students: * , 270 / 
Assistant Principal^- Mrs, S, S511inger 

Projecj;^ Coordinator: Ms. Horma Cruz-Dunn 

. ' > I. INTRODUCTION. » 

' • . . / 

Although Project BLAST is in its first year^'of funding at Walton- 
HigJx School, bilingual education projects have been in operatJoi) at this 
site for a number of yeans. These projects have been evaluated by the 
Office of Educational Assessment. Therefore, the reader is directed 
to the 1982-83 evaluation of the Bilingual Basic Skills Through Inter - 
disciplinary Career Orientationg Program at Walton for details related to 

the attendance area, the characteristics and environment of the school, 
^ ^ ^ ' . 

fts well as the history of the school's services to student^s of limited 
English proficiency (LEP) that are not included in this report. 

The focus of thiS report will be the organization of the new 
bili^ngual program, the characteristic^ of the student population being 
served, and the extent to which the /rogram achieved its proposed in- 
struc^tional and non-instructional objectives. 



II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS ^ 



Walton is a i^-zoned school whose student body comes primarily 
from low-income families. Of the total school register (3,4.3), approxi- 
mately 64 percent are eligible for either free or' reduced pri^e lunch. 
Only 18 percent' of the students tested are at or above^rade level in 
readijig and 23 percent in mathematics. '-Ethnically and racially, they 
are mostly Hispanic and black. Table 1 presents the ethnic composition 
of th^ school population in spring, 1984. , Approximately eight percent 
of the school population are. of limited English proficiency .(LEP)* 

y ' . • • 

TABLE 

/ Ethnic Composition of Students^ in the School 



Ethnicity/Race 


« 


Number 


/ Percent ^ 


Blacl^ 




1,806 




Hispanic 




i,446 ■ 


42 , 


Asian 




122 


4 


White . 




36 


1 ' 


TOTAL 




3,413 


y 100 



Project BLAST served approximateVx 270 Hispanic LEP students ' 

during its first year of funding. These students were either ^recent 

arrivals from the Caribbean, Central America, and South America, or 

s 

those who entered ninth aad tenth grades from Junior high schools not 
serVed by Title VII funds. Students were placed in the bilingual program 
as' a result of individual interviews, transcript evaluations, and scores 
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below the ^twenty-first percentile on^ the Language Assessment Battery (LAB). 

Most 'the program students (55 percent) wSre born in J>uerto Rico/ 
Twenty-one percent are- from the Dominican Republic, Table 2 presents 
program students (.for whom information was reported) oy country of birth. 
Most [irogram students* were female. Female students outnumber male students 
in all grades (see Table 3). This may result from the fact that Walton 
was an al]-girl school. until five years ago* Table 4 presents the dis- 
tribution of 'Students by age and grade, and Table 5 by the amount of 
time they have spent in the program. 

» " TABLE 2 



Number and Percent of Program Students by Country of' Birth 





> 

(Sfiuntry of Birth 


Number 


Percent 



Puerto Rico 


148 


55 


Dominican Republ ic 


. 58- 


21 


Cuba 


2 


Less than 1 


Mexico 


1 


Less than l 


Honduras- ' 


7 


3 


Guatemala 


5 


2 


El Salvador * ' ~ 


2 


Less than 1 


Nicaragua 


7 y 


3 


Panama 


4 


• 2 


^^olombia 


22 


8 


Ecuador 


2 


Less than 1 


Argentina 


1 


Less th^n 1 


United States ^^ x 


5 


2 ■ 


— jr^ P 






TOTAL ■ ' \ 


259 


. 100. 







oThe majority of program students were born in Puerto Rico 
(55 percent). 

oTwenty-one percent of the students were born in the Dominican 
Republic. 



TABLE 3 

Number and Percent of Program Students by Sex and Grade 



(^rade 



Number Percent 
Male of 
Stud'ents Grade 



Number Percent 
Female of 
Studfents Grade 



Total 
Number 



Percent of 
All Students 



9 ' 
10 

^ 11 
12 

TOTAL 



29 


37 


50 


63 


28 


35 


• 51 


65 


13 


20 


52 


80 


8 


24 


25 


76 


78 


30a 


178 


703 



79 
79 
65 
33 
556 



31 
31 
25 
13 
100 



^Percent of program students. 

•The majority of program students are female. Female 
students outnumber males at each grade level. 

•The number of program students decreases the grade 
level increases. 
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TABLE 4 



Number of Program Students by Age and Grade 



Acie 


1^ — 

•Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 1? 


Total , 


14 ■ 


- 9' 


0 


0 


0 


9 


' 15 


25- 




3 


0 


46 


16 ^ 


23 - • 






0 


65 


17 




18 


r*"" ■rv!:^?";" 




62 


18 


7 


13 


17 




53 


19 


1 


1 


5 


5 


12 


20 


0 


1 


0 


5 


6 


21 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


2 


2 


TOTAL 

Overage 
Students 

Number 


79 
45 


79 • 
33 


64 
22 


33 

r 

12 


' 255 
112 


Percent 


57 


42 


34 


36 ^ 


44 



Note. Shaded boxes indicate expected age range ^or grade. 

•Forty-four percent *of the program students are overage forV, 
their grade.' f 

•The highest percentage of overage students is in grade nine 
(57 percent ). 
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TABLE 5 

Time Spent in the Bilingual Program^ 
(As of June 1984) 



/ 



Time Spent in 




Numoer of Students 






Bilingual Program 


Grade 9 


Grade It) 


Grade 11 ' 


^rade 12 


Total 


<1 Academic Year 


■ 13 • 


13 


7 


9 


42 


1 Academic Year 


70 


69 


59 


24 . 


222 


2 Academic Years'' 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 Academic Years'' 


.0 


0 


0 


a 


1 


TOTAL 


83 


8*2 


67 


34 


266 



^Rounded to the nearest year. 

'^Refers to participation in previous bilingual program. 



•Two hundred ^ixty-fbur (99 percent) students reported were in 
the program for one .year or less*. Only two students had 
participated in a bilingual prograjn- prior to Project BLAST. 

•Forty-two (16 percent) students entered thp program during 
the course of trie year.' 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY ^ 

Project BLAST was designed a§ a transitional program emphasiz- 
ing students' integration with society at large. Transition is viewed 

r 

not just in I'inguistic terms but also in terms of mainstream cultural, 
career, and citizenship awareness. The goals of the program are shared 
by both the program staff ^nd' the school administration. 

ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

The bilingual program has been administered cooperatively by 
the assistant principals (A.P.s) of foreign language/English as a second 
language (E.S.L.) and of each subject area. Bilingual content-area , 
teachers have been supervised by the A*P.s of their respective content- 
area departments. The staff feels that this structure cont?ributed\to a y 
breakdown In communication and resulted in conflicts over the implementation 
of the program* Consequently, the decision has been made to pentrcflize 
the bilingual program as of September 1984, so that all instructional 
staff members would be^^nder the supervision of the A. P. for foreign 
language/E.S.L. Transitional E.S.L. classes, however; would remain the ^ 
responsibiii^ of the A. P. of the English department. , v 

The principal holds frequent meetings with the A. P. in charge 
of the program \^ho, in turn, m^ets daily with the prggram coordinator. 
^ The principal monitors program policies, reviews courses of study, and 
reviews exams.. The program coordinator implements policy, supervises 



program staff, and is responsible for Tiscal management. 



V 
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The Title VII staff consists of one curriculum spe.ialist/resource 

1 

teacher, one family worker, three paraprofessionals, and one secretary. 
Teacher positions are supported by tax levy, and other sources. Figure 
1 represents the program's organizational structure, and Table 6 details 
funding sources fpr the program's' non-instructional component. 

TABLE 6 

Funding of Non-Instructional Program Components 



Funding 



Function 


Source(s) 


Title 


Adminis'traii'Vp and 
SupervisionV^ 


Tax Levy 
Title VII ^ 


A. P. Supervision (20%) 
Project Coordinator 


Curricul um 
Development 


Title VI r 


Bilingual Curricul ui}\/ 
Resource Teacher 


Support 
Services 


Title VII 
Tax Lev^ 




N 

Bi'lirt^ual Family 
Workerx * 

Bilingual Guidance 
Counselor ' 


% 

Staff 

Development 


Title VII 
.Title VII 


Project Coordinator 
Curricul um/Resource 
Teactier 


Parental and 

Community 

.Involvement 


Title VII 
Title VII 
Title VII 


Project Coordinator 
Curr./^es. Teacher 
Fami ly; Worker 


Secretarial and 
Clerica*l Services 


Title VII 


Bilingual ♦Secretary 
Intern 
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FIGURE 1 



V 



-rr, — : 

Guidance' 



I 



Rillnqual Program Orqanlzatjon Structure 



Principal 



Bilingual Gui- 
dance Counselor 

^ 



A^P. Rillnqual Edbcati on/ 
E.S.L./Forelqn Lancfjaqe 
Pfjoiect Director 



Bllinquai 
Advisory 
Board s i 



A^P.s Cdntent Areas: 
Social Studies, -Science 
Math, Rustness, Health 
Education, Music 8 Art 



.1 



Project Coordinator 



1 Currlculunf SDedalist/ 

Resource Teacher 
1 Fami-ly Worker 
3 Paraprofessionals ^ 



JSupervlsory Relationship 
.Collaborative RelatlonshiD 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 



V The ^instructional staff serving project studeojs is^made up of 
seven E.*S*L. tpaxihers, one E.S.C.VNative Language Arts (NA.A. ) teacher, 
two 'l^panish/N.L.A. teache4^/two matfien^atics teachers, ojye bilingual 
general science/ biojogy /chemistry teacher, two general science teachers, 
and one bilingual and one monol i'ngual social studies teacher. ^Most of 
the s*taff members we/^e certified in the subjects they^were teaching. An 
area of concern expressed by both the principal and the project coordinator, 
was the Tack of certified bilingual mathematics teachers. Of the twp 
mathematics teachers assigned to the project, one was a monolingual 
English speaker certifieij in math; the other was certified in high 
school Spanish. Appendix -A details staff characteristics for these, and 
other program staff. * 



\ 
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IV. FINDINGS; 

/ 

The evaluation findings are presented by program x)bjectives. 
They include the results of student performance in courses and tests, 
reviews of program materials and records, interviews with relevant 
pe^sonnel , and classroom observations. ^ 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE OBJECTIVES 

* 

--As a, result of participating in Project BL/\ST, by the end 
of th^ first year, at least 75 percent of program students 
will achieve a gain in total raw score as measured by the 
Basic Inventory of Natural Language *(BINL). 

--Seventy-five percent of program students will improve 
English reading skills and will. advance one level Ivigher in 
the English, as a second 'language sequence. v , 

--The project students will master an average of one objective 
per 20 days of instruction on the Criterion Referenced Englis h 
Syntax Test (CREST). 

English as a second language (E.S.L.) instruction is offered by 
the foreign language/E.S.L. department in a four-year sequence; ^E.S.L. 
2 and 4 (elementary-intermediate) are Supplemented by tax-l^vy E.S.L. /career 
exploration and orientation -classes. E.S.L. 6 through 8, offered by the 
English department, are transitional courses intended ^o prepare students * 
for the mainstream English turrlculum.- Appendix B lists the E.S.L. 
offerings for both the fall and spring' semesters. »• 

A member of the evaluation team observed a double-period ele- 
mentary E.S.L. class. The class was small (20 students registered/13 
present) and a paraprofessional assi^Sted the teacher with clerical 



matters^ individual questions, and interpreting. The students all 
seemed'^to be placed appropriately » as evidenced by their eager participation 
and abi(tity to perform lesson-related tasks. The primary language used 
was English except for some interaction among the students which was in 
Spani sh. 

The E^SA, career classes are designed to offeY ninth- and ' 
tenth-year students basic career orientation and exploration while 
developing listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills in English. 
The ultimate goal is for students to choose a career and/or find a job, 

'A member of the evaluation team observed one such class. It 
included 17 students and was taught primarily iq^English. Spanish was 
usetj only when necessary for concept clarification. The focus o^ the 
lesson was on vocabulary, comprehension, and writing English using 
written materials about computer-related careers. 

Student Achievement in English 

English Language Fluency . .According to the origi naV program 
objectives, the^ ^asic Inventory of Natural Lahguage (BINL) was to be 
,administered m order to measure students* growth in oral English 
,fluency. However, the program objectives were changed to allow for the 
use of the New York City Fluency Scale which measures receptive (aural) 
and expressive (oral) modes of fluency on a seven-point scale. Stiicients 
were pre- and post-tested artjd 9ain scores were computed. Data were 



9^ 



available for 267 of the 270 program students. On'the recepti veNscale, 
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81 percent , of the students improved at least one level, including seven 
percent Who improved two scale levels.. On the expressive scale, 62 
percent of the pupils improved at least one level, including six percent 
who improved two levels. Since the New .York City Fluency Scale was not' 
included in the original evaluation ;desi gn, there is no criterion by 
which^to judge these results and, therefore, to make a conclusive 
statement about the attainment of the program objective. However, most 
'program students demonstrate?) improvement in oral/atu^al English language 
skills and, as is generally the case, showed greater progress in the 
receptive than in the expressive mode. 

i 

Program objectives called, for 75 percent of program students 
to advance one level in the E.S.L. sequence. This objective was tested 
by computing passing rates for students enrolled in E.S.L. courses. 
These results, reported in Table 7, indicate overall passing rates of 
78 percent in the fall semester and 66 percentMn the 'spring term. Thus 
the second English language- dbjective was met* only in the fall semester. 
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-JABLE 7 

Number of Students Enrolled in E.S.L. Courses and 
Percent Passing Teacher-Made Examinations 





E.S.L. 

Level 




Total Number 
of Students 


' -percent 
P^ssi ng 




• 


i 
\ 




Fall 





\ 




E.S.L. 


1 




7fi 


/ 




E.S.L. 


2 


68 • 








E.S.L. 


3 


J 

61 


77 




- 


' E.S.L. 


4 


* 

16 


/ 100 




/ 


E.S.L. 


5 


12 


58 






TOTAL 


■ 


248 


78 










Spring 








E.S.L. 


1\ 


62 


'65 






E.S.L. 


2 


83 


67 






f.S.L. 


3 


64 1 


64 






E.S'.L. 


4 


20, V 

t 

^* 4 


70 




• 


E.S.L. 


5 


' 50 


/ 




TOTAL 




233 


66 





/ 



• The program objective was met in the fall semester. 

(^C 



•At all E.S.L. levels, overall passing rates (Reclined from 
fdl 1 to' spring. 



•In the fall arid spring, students in E.S.L. 4 achieved the highest 
, passing rates; students in. E.S.L. 5 achieved the lowest passing 
.rates. « 
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Acquisition of English Syntax , The program objective in this 
area called for the acquisition of one CREST objective per 20 days of 
instruction. Complete C^EST data were available for 16a> students -in the 
fall and 143 students in the sjiring semester, 63 percent and 53 percent 
of the program students, respectively, 

CREST results presented in Table 8 show that students acquired 
an average of 1.6 objectives per month in the fall and ^2 objectives 
per month in the spring, thus meeting the program objective. Students 
tested on Levels I and II both semesters exceeded the proposed standard. 
The lov/er achievement indicated for Level III students (0.7 objectives 
per month), v^as due in part to the test's ceiling effects/ That is, 
some students who scored at a level close to maximum on the pre-test 
were restricted in the possibility to demonstrate gains. 

It could al^o be due to" the fact that to acivieve'gains at Level 
III similar to those at Levels I and II, a much more coipplex level of 
language development must be reached* The level of difficulty required 
to master'one objective on the test at Level III may be too high to be 
achievable by program students within the stipulated time of instruction. 
The proposkr program objective assumes that student progress on the 
dREST is linear, across levels; students' performance at Level III ^ 
suggests that it is not* 




.A 



\ 

■ TABLE 8 

Resu1ts-of the Criterion Referenced Engl i sir Syntax Test 
(Program Students Pre- and Post-Tested .on ^ame Test Level) 



Test ■ 
Level ■ 


Number 
Students 


- K • 

Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Maste'red^ 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 








Fall 








I 


65 


10 ..2 


16.0 


5-8 


2,6 


2.3 


1 1 


49 


13.9 


18.7 


4*8 


2.7 


• 1.7 


III 


54 


9.9 


11.8 


1*9 


2,7 


0.7 

• 


TOTAL' 


"168 


11.2 


15.4 




2,7 


1.6 








Spring 








I 


43 


10.0 


14.7 


4.7' r 


2.8 


1.7 


II 


54 / 


14.3 


17.6 


3.3 


2.9 


1.1 


III 


46 


8.6 


10^7 


2.1 


3.0 


0.7 


TOTAL ^ 




11.2 


14.5 


3.3 


2.9 


1.2 


3Post-test minus 


pre-test. 

























• In both the fall and spring, students surpassed "the program objective 
with overall mastery rates exceeding one CREST objective per month. 

• LeveKIII students did not meet the objective. See Acquisition of 
English Syntax , page 15, for possible explanations. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE .OBJECTIVES 

--Eighty percent of students in Level I Spanish will pass a 
teacher-made final examination; 90 percent of students in 
Level II Spanish will pass a New YorJc City City-Wide Examina - 
tion in Spanish; 90 percent ot students in Level III Spanish 
will pass a New York State Regents Examination ^ 

--Seventy-five percent of the students will pass course work in 
their native language arts class or Spanish class. 

Project BLAST students tend to be highly proficient in Spanish. 

Each term there was need for only one remedial native language arts (N.L.A.) 

class: NA.A.3 in the fall and N.L.A. 4 in the spring. Most program 

students were in advanced classes, Spanish 5 through 10, which had nine 

sections each semester. Appendix C lists the N.L.A. and Spanish offerings. 

Student Achievement in Native Language Arts 

Measures for the achievement of the program objective in native 
language included the citywide and regents examinations.- The citywide 
exams are administered only to students taking Spanish 4 and regents 
only to those taking Spanish 6. Twenty students took these tests in the 
fall and 40 took them in the spring. Students for whom data were 
reported had passing rates of 95 percent in the fall^^Vid 98 percent in 
the spring and thus met the program objective. Data were also available 
on the number of students passing departmental final exams. The results 
(see Table 9) indicate that students had passing rates of 88 percent in 
the fall an^ 80 percent in the spring. The program did'not set a 
criterion by which to judge results. ^pn these tests. 

Another program goal for native language achievement was that 
75 percent of the students taking Spanish would pass. These results are 
presented in Table 10. The objective was met and- exceeded in the fall 
(81 percent) but not in the spring {6A percent). 
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TABLE 9 - 

Student Achievement on Department-Developed Spanish Examinations 



Semester 


Grade 9 

Percent 
N Passing 


Grade 10 
Percent 
N Passing 


Grade 11 
Percent 
N Passing 


Grade 12 

Percent 
N Passing 


Total 
Percent 
N Passing 


Fal/ 


74 84 


76 88 


62 92 


32 91 


246' 88 


Spri ng 


70 59 


71 89 


4 

' 60 87 


21 100 


223 80 



„ > 

•Pas^g rates wera^ generally high, except for ninth grade in the spring, 

•Overall, there was an increase in the proportion of students passing 
as grade increased. 

'\ TABLE 10 

Native Language Achievement 

Number of Students Enrolled in Courses and 
Percent Passing Teacher-Made Examinations 



Course 



Graded Grade 10 Grade U Grade 12 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Total 
Percent 















All Spanish 
Courses Fall 


83 72 


82 80 


67 187 


34 88 


266 81 


Al 1 Spanish 

Courses 

Spring 


83 . 45 
— * — ^ 1 


82 73 


66 79 


34 62 


265 64 



• Sto^ient performance i^ Spanish classes declined from the 
fall to the spring. 

•Ninth-gradV students achieved the lowest passing rate (45 percent) 
in the spring, wher^s twelfth graders achieved the highest passing 
rate (88 percent) in the fall. ' c a 
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CONTENT- AREA OBJECTIVE 

1 

—The percentage of program students piassing bilingual 
mathematics, science,^ and social studies classes will be 
on a par stati^stical fy ^i|:h the percentage passing school- 
wide uniform e^caminations in mainstream classes on a comparable 
level. 

A detailed listing of the bilingual content-area courses 
offered to^rogram students is included .as Appendix A member of the 
evaluation team oberved a general biology class for^ilingual students 
chosen by the program director and a comparable mainstream general 
biology cTass chosen by the chair of the science department. In the 
bilingual biology class, the lesson was taught in Spanish with English 
used at the end of the lesson for vocabulary development. A paraprofes- 
sional checked homework, answered questions in Spanish, and performec(^ • 
clerical tasks. 

In a comparison of the two classes, the observer noted the 
following: / 

1. bi 1 ingual .students were better prepared for class discussion 
^^han mainstream students; 

\ 2. more information wa? covered in the bilingual class; 

3. bilingual students were more active participants in the 
-lesson than mainstream studerits; 

4. bilingual students were much better behaved and more 
attentive than mainstream students; and 

5. the bilingual students' native language skills seemed more 
advanced than the English skills of the mainstream class. 
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Content-Area Achievement 



The program's design called for a comparison of passing rates in 

mathematics, science, and social studies classes between bilinguaV and 

mainstream students. It was anticipated that these two groups would 

have equivalent passing rates. The statistical method used to test this 

★ 

hypothesis was a z^-test for the differences between ty/o independent 
proportions. Table 11 presents student performance in mathematics, 
science, and social studies courses by semester. Also included in the 
same tJ^ble are z-values, which indicate whether the difference between 
the passing rates for the two groups is statistically significant. 

The program objective was achieved. Passing rates fo^ the two 
groups were quite similar in almost all cases.. The only exceptions were 
for science and social studies courses in the spring semester. Bilingual 
students achieved a statistically significant higher parsing rate than 
mainstream stj|\jdents in science courses in the spring, while mainstream 
students enrolled in social studies courses in the spring ter'm achieved 
higher passing rat^s than bilingual students. 



>■ 



* 

Bruning, James L. andKintz, B.L., Computational Handbook of Statistics , /. 
1968. 
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TABLE 11 



'Passing Rates for Content-Area Courses 1983-84 

/ 



-V- 



Content Area 



Bi lingual 
Percent 
N Passing 



Mainstream 
Percent 
N Passing 



Fall 



Statistically significant at .05 level 
Statistically significant at .01 level 



z 



Math 


67 38 


147 32 


.87 


Science 


62 5S 


309 51 


- .58 


Social Studies 


102 72 


996 69 


.63 


Math 


S[ 

123 44 


iring 
1,010 45 


.21 


Science 


103 64 , 


461 54 


* 

1.85 


Social Studies 


100 60 


640 77 


** 

3.63 



•Student enrollment in mathematics and science courses increased 
from the fall to the spring. i 



• For both bilingual and mainstream ^students, overall [Sassing rates 
in the three areas increased from 'the fall^to the spring (except 
for social studies students in the spring). 

•Both groups had the lowest passing rates in mathematics, v \ 

•The major difference found between bilingual and mainstream students* 
passing rates was in social studies In the spring: mainstream 
students achieved significantly higher passing rates. 
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CAREER OBJECTIVE 

--Program st(jclents* awareness of careers and survival/life 
skills will be increased by 80 percent. 

V 

The basic required and elective courses designed to prepare 
students to meet high school graduation standards were supplemented by 
the following elective cours^es: typing, business machines, bookkeeping/ 
accounting/data- processing, clerical .record keeping, and career orienta- 
tion and exploration (see Appendix £)• During the academic year, two of 
the 23 sections of typing offered were bilingual classes serving 43 
program students. The other courses enrolling bilingual students were 
data prScessing (35), business machines - (12) , regular typing (30), and 
bookkeeping/accounting (9). 

Student Achievement in Elective Career Courses 
^5 ^ — ^ 

This objective cannot be evaluated as stated since it does not 
specify a measure. However, data were reported for 132 students enrolled 
in career courses in the fall and 41 students in the spring. As seen in 
Table 12, overall passing rates were high, except for a smeRll group of 
students enrblled in keypunching classes in the fall. 
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TABLE 12 

f 

Percent of Students Passing Elective Career Courses 



Course 


f 

Fall 

Number 

of Students 


Percent 
Passing 


Spring 

Number 

of Students 


Percent 
Passing 


Career Orientation 


78 


69 


* 


> 


Typing 


25 


80 


11 


91 


Office Machines 


10 


""^90 






Clerical 
Record Keeping 


8 


88 


1 


100 


Accounting 


3 


100 


1 


100 


Keypunching 


8 


50 


4 


75 


Other Business 

T-"-' ■ ■ ■ ■■ — 






24 


67 
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NON- INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

--Seventy percent^ of the incoming first-year students will 
become involved in. class, department, school, and community 
activities. 

V 

\ 

Program students are actively involved iV the bilingual club, 
school^ activit^ieSt teams, and special holiday programs. They also 
publish newsletter which is disseminated throughout the school and 
sent to alumni.. 

The program has managfed to maintain student i-nvoVyement even 
thoughHis panic parents on the whole are repQrtedly resistant to students 
being involved in activities outside 4;he home. The program, contrary to 
a city-wide Hispanic drop-out rate of over 50 percent, has a Tow rate of^ 
attrition. In addition, disciplinary problems among program students 
are reported to be very few. ^ 

Another indication pf how positively students feel toward the 
program and its staff i s" that )students approach bilingual program staff 
very H'requently to discuss problems and get information. The staff ( * 
seems to be successful in getting the students to come to school and in 
holding their interest. This is a necessary prerequisite to learning, 
and is something that Walton's Project BLAST sfeems to accomplish. 

Based on activity attendance re^cords, taacher and staff comments, 

and personal observation, the evafuation team believes that this objective 

was being met. ' . ^ ^ 

V, 
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--Student awareness of the cultural plural ism of the United 
States', of career opportunities, and of the value of citizen- 
ship wijU be increased through the activity of four educa- 
tional field trips. 

Rect)rds indicated that two trips (one to the Museum of Natural 

History, the other to a session af^the state legislature in Albany) had 

been taken during the school year. A member of the evaluation team met 

with students and discussed their trips. Their response^ indicated an 

awareness of the value of citizenship and career/college opportunities. 

However, this objective cannot be measured with the data that are 

available. 



--The average dally attendance of program students will be five 
percent better than students in the mainstream (non-prograin • 
students). 

Attendance rates for program students are presented in Table 13 
by grade. The program attendance rate (87 percent) was 10 percentage 
points higher than the school-wide attendance rate (77 percent). At- 
test (z=4.46) for the significance of a proportion indicated that the 

i 

^^fference in attendance rates is statistically significant. Thus, the 

^\) 

ursiardim objective was raet^ 



TABLE 13 ^ 
Attendance Percentages of Program Students 







Number of 


Attendance 


Standard 


Grade 


/ Students 


Percentage" 


Deviation 


9 


67 


* 

82.00 


15.15 


10 


69 


88.16 


12.92 


11 


60 


90.28 


7.53 


12 


24 


90.00 


7.72 


TOTAL 


220 


87.04 


12.43 



0 'Eleventh affl twelfth graders had the highest 

attendance rates." 
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--As a result of their children particiT^ting in Project BLAST, 
parental involvement in regularly scheduled meetj^ngs will b 
10 percent higher than non-project\^parents. 

--Monthly meetings of the program's Advisory Committee will be 
attended by a minimum of seven parents, two s^tudents, one' 
bilingual teacher, t^e coordinator, and the resource/curric>. 
ulum teacher. * 

--Ten workshops for parents of participating students in C.S.L. 
will be held. 

--Parents of participating students will be contacted twice per 
term by mail, phone, or home visit by the guijSance counselor 
or family assistant. This will be in additidh to the issuance 
of three report cards per term. 

Parents are involved in the learning process of the students 
through participation in monthly meetings of the Parent-Studt/nt Advisory 
Committee (P-SAC), school activities,' Q\j courses offered t) the community 
by the school. Program staff members provide E.S.L. classes once a week 
for parents and community members. They also provide monthly sessions 
in which school procedures and activities are discussed^ 

There is cons.tant communlcatiofi with the students and parents 
(see Appendix 6). Family contacts include daily phone »cal Is, weekly 
mailings, and home visits as necessary. 

Although limited by such factors as job responsibilities, 
travel distance, and neighborhood 5afetj(, rosters of mee^ngs and 
activities show consistent parental involvement. These activi ties^are 
said to encourage 'academic achievement and promote a high rate of 
attendance among the bilingual students. 

Records of Open School Visitatixn\ meetings, P-SAC meetings, and 
program activities all indicate that the program is working toward 
meeting its objective. An average of five parents attended\ach P-SAC 
meetirtg; students were not always present. 

« 
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--School personnel will participate in two interdisciplinary 
workshops each semester. 

\ *• 
--Staff members will enroll in courses at accredited colleges 
in bilingual education or related fields. 

The bilingual program staff appears to be one' of the significant 
factors contributing to,pr^^ram success. Staff members are dedicated, 
competent, and eager to continue to learn. ^ This is evidenced by their 
pursuit of higher levels of education and participation in the oa-going 
staff de'\ASlopment provided at the school.' Appendix F^"provides a summary? 
of the staff development activities throughout 1983-84 school year. 
These activities surpass the objective initially proposed. 

--Curricula and* resource materials will be' developed, revised,, 
or updated to meet the program's needs. t 

\ 

The resource specialist is constantly involved in researching 
and developing new course curricula and materials. Original curricula 
and materials were developed this year as proposed in history and E.S»L. 
career exploration and orientation. Materials were developed In Spanish 
for both 0/ these areas* In addition, a \init on citizenship was incorporated 
into the social studies curriculum. 

The citizenship untvt was expanded to include field trips to 
historic and government sites. These trips were well attended and 
students participated eagerly in the discussions which fol lowed(each 
trip. The materials have contributed to the teaching of English with a 
, focus other than language exclusively. The regular E.S.L.^classes have 
been enriched by the incorporation of career exploration and orientation 
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activities such as career awareness and job-related office procedures. 
Students are learning English language skills and acquiring basic 
survival skills necessary for their adjustment to a new culture and 
soci ety. 

Materials have also been adapted for the science, mathematics, 
and Spanish curri^culum. All materials produced are parallel to mainstream 
materials and are 'presently in use. Some of these materials are now 
located in the school's bilingual section of the library because the 
- program's resource center is no longer large enough to hold all of its 
materials. ^ 

--There) will be a newsletter describing the project's activities 
issued at least four times during the 1983-84 school year. 

D According to the coordinator,* this objective has been met. 

^However, the evaluation team did not review all four copies Bf the 

newsletter. / 

ADDITIONAL FINDINGS - V 

Although not a program objective, the project coordinator 
supplied an extensive list of the supportive services offered to program 
.students (see Appendix G). Programming and academic counseling is 
scheduled twice each term f€r each student with the bilingual guidance 
counselor. In addition, the guidance counselor works very closely with 
the program office concerning mainstreami ng decisions. However, most 

adv-ising, information sharing, and personal counseling is occurring in 

{> 

the program oTfice with the program staff. , 
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Although admittedly weak in the area of college advisement, the 
program staff feels that they^re doing a better job than the guidance 
department. Everyone, f rom^_Wmin1str|itors to students. Indicated that 
there was a need for services in tt|1s ar^t According to the family 
worker, more follow up is also needed for ma1 nstreamed students* 

The program's evaluation design Incl^uded the administration of 
.a cultural attitude scale on a pre-/post-test basis to assess change in 
cultural, attitudes as a result of program teatment. HcJwever, the 
program did not administer it due to the unavailability of a satisfactory 
Instrument. 1 ! 

^ i, 



/ 



1 



/ 
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V. CONCLUSIONS^ AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



J 



J 



CONCLUSIONS 

Based on observations, interviews, and analysis of student 
achievement data, it is evident that Project BLAST is meeting most of 
its objectives for its first year of operation. Program students appear 
to be closer to receiving an equal educational opportunity than if they 
were not in the program. In the instructional areas, the one issue of 
concern to both program- and school administration isVtudent performance 
in mathenatics. This seems to be an area in need of strengthenihg for 
the entire school, in both mainstream and bilingual* programs. 

In the non-instructional -component , the program staff is ) 

A 

attempting tp address students' needs for career information and guidance. 
All staff members^ ^^ed that program students would benefit from addi- ^ 
tionaf services in these area/. Course examinations and curricular unitV 
notes have been translated^adapted, and obtained for placement in tljp 
resource center. Currioijla have been originally developed or adapted 

exists for the development of health careers and computer llt^^i^cy 
curricula which ^he program proposed as long-term pbjectlves. 

Administrators are concerned about the efficacy of the program's 
organization, particularly the decentralized iidministratlon an d sup 6r- 
vision of Project BLAST by the assistant principals in each subject 
area. However, ^accordin'g to the school principal, the entire bilingual 
program will be under the supervl'sion of the assistant ^Irlnclpal for 
foreign languages/E.SjU as of September 1984. This |hange Is expected 
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to centralize decision-making, to facilitate the^attainment of program 
objectives, and to improve program-school relations, 

RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 

On the basis of several site visits, both bil^lngual and main- 
stream classroom observations, and interviews with administrators, 
teachers, and students, the following is recommended for possible 
program improvement: 

1. Given the program's accomplishments in curriculum development,] 
It might now concentrate on developing curricula in two areas proposed 

as long-term goals: health careers and computeO-i^racy • These areas 
would enrich the curriculum, and expand students* opportunities for^ 
ultimate career choices. \ 

2. If funding permits, the yprogram might secure the services 
of-^-b^l ingual program counselor to^^upplement the activities of the 
school bilingual guidance counselor. The program counselor would 
specifically address the needs of progif^m students in personal counseling, 
career decision-making, and college^advisem^nt. The program would 
profit greatly from additional resources to enhance students' opportuni- 
ties to reach a college campUs or a productive job upon graduation. 

3. The school guidance officg might provide for the follow-up 
of mainstreamed students to trace their progress and assess the effective- 
ness of program services in preparing^students foK'maTlVstream classes. 

^ 4. The program needs to recruit a certified bilingual mathematics 

teacher or offer re-training foi^ those jndividuals working outside their 

rt 
J 



I area of expertise. ^ 
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5* AV^ough the program reorganzation is expected to inprove 
prog ram- school relations, there are a few school faculty menibers who 
need to be made aware of the requirements of a bilingual curriculum and 
the capabilities of its recipients. The program might consider holding 
workshops for project and schooJ-wide staff to address these topics* 
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Professional and Paraprofessional Staffs 
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CED progra«tt» holding powi^r 
(ttchool guidance counaalor 
doett rufei^raltt to COQ| 
ttchool ^ttycliologitttt|tttc.) 
Keferrdltt to clinic and 
health tfervlcett • 


(/uidance Couneelor 


Wtienaver neceaaary 


Spanliili-Cn((lleli 
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Type ot Service 
(Check ttU Her- 
vicen pruvlded) 



(:a kkkh/vh:atu)Nal 

. I'laocncntii . 



J 



Cureur •rlll^lon 



icueiU 



MHi r.Y CONTACTS ' 
. liomtf VluUu 



DcMcr Ipilun 



Co-op Progmw 



Career KalrM at mcIiooI, 
vlulttt tu local buMlneatteM 



ProKra» I'laimlnR 



Individual and Group 



r«:er liiiurltiB 



Hufcrred by teucherMt gul- 
dMnce ouiinHelorM) for Mt- 
lendunce, behavior^ acada- 
alc ref erralM(10fi hoft^ vl- 
ttltM fur '83^B4 achool yaar) 



Staff Peryon(H) Re^ponMlble 



Co-op Prograa Cooidlnacor 



Guidance Counaelor •\T1 Cl« VH 
BlUnfual 'Coordinator, Title 
VII CurrT/lea. Teacher 



TUla VII E^lucatlonal para- 
prof raaalon^la, Chapter I 
Educational] paraprufeuulonaU 
ESL Taachey-Student 



Family Aittoclatc-Tltiu VII 
tttaf f (Coord luator ) 



Frequency ot Service 
Offered 



Progran offered to «tu- 
dunta after they are 
iiuilnatr^aiH(Junlor i ae- 
nior) ♦ 



Frequently (hruiighuut 
th« tern 



l)MlIy-*every pctlod 
throughout the duy. 

nally-aftcischuui 



l/henever reiiuuMied by 
guidance counu/ior, 
coordinator, teacheru, 
prograa peruonnel ,etc . 
lloM vlalltt are uche- 
dulad twice weekly 



tjinguagtt In which 
Service In Ottered 



Sp4inluh~Eogl i><h 



Spunltth-Engl lt«h 

Engl lt«h/Sp«iil *h 
Higl 1 uh 



hpjiiil ell Engl Itih 



. re I epb'^de 



y%- i- 

. Hiill 



Fur uttendunce, bahavloTi 
ucadenlc referrala. Approx 
I^ cuIIm a week 



PuAlIy aaaoclate i project 
coo^41n«tor (TltU VII) 



Whenevar requeeted by 
HchoQl pereonnel, Te^^ 
Ittphona covMunlcatlon 
cunductad daily 



Sponleh-EngI ItiU 



School nutlceu, raferrala 
attendance und behavior 



rro><ct coordinator, faally 
attaocli^Ce-Tltle VII 



Weekly-attendance i 
behavior 

Monthly- general Mchuoi 
notlcea 



Spanlah-Cngl leh 



I'ltiKfiiiM Acllvl- 
I let! 



Approx. ^0 lettera aent by 
Fun. wkr. tu hc|iey, (prog, 
notlceu Mcnt to hoaa by Ti- 
tle VII prograM) 



Tltla VII tttaff 



Monthly 



Span 1 eh 



a hull I Ai-llviclei HeiMMlciinU, ychool nutltca 
Overall utlu. fru Fro^^ *81- 

'Ji^Pi*F**£i.j!22 1 



Teecliara, School pernonnel 



ulx cl»ea u year 



Kngl Itth-Spanleh 
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Ty|i« ut Scrvic«£ 
vlcen provided) 


Deucr Jlptlon 


St&ff P«raon(ii) KsaponolbU 


Frequency u( Service 
Offered 


Lauguuge In which 
Service 1m Offered 


I'AKKKJ" KDUCATUW 
rKAlHINC .AND 
mVOLVEHEtiT (coii't) 










, Advlttory CiMnmlt- 
ttie 


H«atliigtt tu report on pro- 
grtiUii of program «nd to 
pluii pru^riiui iici^lc^ieM 


Project Coordinator 


once tt month 


Spuiil4ih~Eagl 1 tfh 




rHATrirN*:, and 

iNVOlvtMiNT 


ESt'cUauca for parenca 


proJ< coordinator & rea.tchr 


once a week 


l-iigllah-SpanlMh 


. WurktihopB 


Workuliopn-lnf ormatlon on 
MCliool procediiroM, ncCivi- 


proj, coordinator 


once a nonth 


Spanish 
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